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Lari INSCRIPTION, Sc. 


fee vs Ce — 


Lol \HOUGH I cannot but ap- 
* plaud the Zeal and Affection, 
| which our worthy Citizens of 


Lande have expreſſed towards the 
Y GreaT MinIsTER, in their Inſcrip- 
| tion on laying the firſt Stone of the in- 
| | tended New Bridge, yet I could with 
they had been contented with expreſſing 
it in their own native Language; which 
will probably laſt as long as the Bridge, 
though built on E/iptic Arches! 
B 


There 


( 2 ) 

There were doubtleſs among them 
Perſons of ſufficient Abilities for ſuch a 
Taſk: Witneſs the late Addreſs of the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen; witneſs the 
Addreſs of the Common Council; witneſs 
the Addreſs of the Merchants; all which, 
we may venture to ſay, have not been 
outdone by the Addreſſes of any other 
Mayors, Aldermen, and Corporations, 

or even of our two Univerſities. Where 
then was the Neceſſity, that the Inſcrip- 
tion in Queſtion ſhould be couched in 
an unknown Tongue? Unknown we 
may call it to moſt of our Citizens, 
whoſe Knowledge in Latin ſcarce ex- 
tends further than the famed Aſbly's. 
Motto, Pro Bono Publico; though it muſt. 
be allowed, that many of them are con- 
verſant in the French, Spaniſh, Italian, 
German, High Dutch, Low Dutch, and 
HEBREW. 

1 know not, whether this Latin In- 
ſcription. (if it may be called Latin} 
was drawn up by the Reverend Or- 
dinary of Newgate, or my Lord Mayor's 
Chaplain, or the Maſter of Merchant 
es. or Pauls School, or even the 


_ Charter- 


1 

Charter-Houſe; but the following Re- 
marks will, I think, ſufficiently prove 
the Author to be wholly ignorant of 
Claſſical Latinity, and an entire Stranger 
to the uſual Stile of Inſcriptions. 

But it will be neceſſary, in order to 
refreſh the Reader's Memory, that I 
ſhould tranſcribe this Inſcription, to- 
gether with its Enghſbþ Tranſlation, as 
it has appeared in the public Papers: : 
Though there is great Reaſon to ima- 
Sine, that it was originally firſt drawn 
up in Exgh/h, by ſome learned Deputy or 
other, and afterwards dane into Latin, as 
the Phraſe is; which, if this be the Caſe, 
will readily account for the raw 
cifms that occur in it. 


Ve REY L | B 2 | ; Ul 


( 4) 
Ultimo die Oftobris, anno ab incarnatione 
auſpicatifimo principe GEOR GIO Tertis 

wwegnum jam ineunte, 
urbiſq; majeſtatem, 
(late tum flagrante bello ) 
a 8. P. Q. L. ſuſcepti, 
primum lapidem poſuit 
Taromas Chir ry, Miles, 
Prætor: 
Roß ERTO Myrrus, Architecto. 
Utque apud poſteros extet monumentum 
voluntatis ſuæ erga virum, 
qui vigore ingenii, animi conſtantia, 
probitatis & virtutis ſa felici quadam contagione, 
____ (favente Deo 
fauſtiſque GOR G11 Secundi auſpiciis)/ 
imperium Britannicum 
in Aſa, Africa, & America, 
reſtituit, 2uxit, & ſtabilivit, 
inter Europe gentes inſtauravit; 
cives Londinenſcs, uno conſenſu, 
 GULIELMI PITT, 


Enghſhed 


6 $1 
Engliſhed thus. 
On the laſt Day of Oftober, in the Year 1760, 
and in the Beginning of the moſt auſpicious Reign of 
GEORGE the Third, 
Sir T"voMas Cnir Ty, Knight, Lord Mayor, 
laid the firſt Stone of this Bridge, 


Undertaken by the Common Council of London, 


(amidſt the Rage of an extenſive War) 

for the publick Accommodation, 
and Ornament of the City : 

RonzxT MyLNnE being the ArchiteR. 


And that there might remain to Poſterity 


a Monument of this City's Affection to the Man, 


who, by the Strength of his Genius, 

the Steadineſs of his Mind, 

and a certain Kind of happy Contagion of his 
(under the Divine Favour, 

and fortunate Auſpices of GEORGE the Second) 

recovered, augmented, and ſecured, 

ant e the U ene 

and Influence of his Country 


_ amongſt the Nations of Europe ; 


The Citizens of London have unanimouſly voted this 


Bridge to be inſcribed with the Namie of | 
WILLIAM PITT. 


(6) 
Ultimo die Octobris. 
The laft Day of October: This is a very 


bald Expreſſion, and but little removed 
from a downright Anghc:;m. Die Octo- 
bris xxxi. would have been more in the 


Infcription Taſte, which delights in 


Numerals: But, if they muſt have it 


the LasT Day, poſtremo is undoubtedly 
the claſſical Word; and, as Elegance of 
Conſtruction ſhould be particularly re- 
garded in theſe little Things, it ſhould 
alſo have been placed after Die Octobris, 
and not before it. Die Octobris poſtrems. 
It is ſtrange, that when poſters, or poſte- 
riore, might have ſerved inſtead of a 


better Word, that the Author ſhould 


unluckily pitch upon poor Ultimo. 


If our Author had known any Thing 
of Preciſion, he would certainly have 


added N. S. J. C. i. e. Neri Saluatoris 


Je fu Chrifi, which would likewiſe have 


looked 


z Ee amd 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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3 
looked very pretty, ſince nothing in Works 


of this Kind is ſo pretty as ſingle Capitals. 


But why could not fimply Anno Domini 
have ſerved his Turn, as Brevity is no leſs 
to be conſulted in Inſcriptions? I ſup- 


poſe he was afraid, leſt Poſterity ſhould 


miſtake it for the Year of the Lord 
Mayor. However, if the Author had 
been the leaſt acquainted with the 


Cuſtom of the Romans on theſe Occa- 


fions, he might have borrowed a very 


elegant - Phraſe from them, I mean, 
Anno Urbis Condite, which would have 


preſerved to Poſterity the preciſe Ara, 
when the City of London was firſt built; 


and this, there is no doubt, might have 


been accurately fixed by the Antiquarian 
Society, aſſiſted in their Enquiries by 


the Ruins of the City-Gates. 


' MDCCLX. 


Tt may ſeem odd, that I ſhould find 
Fault with theſe innocent Letters; but 
Preciſeneſs obliges me to point out, that 
they are never applied in this Manner in 
Latin 


4 
Latin 1 nſcriptions. Had the Author | 
but dipped into Montfaucon's or Graguius's 


Antiquities, or even Stow's Survey of 


London, he would have found, that, 
Inſtead of CC, he ſhould have uſed CID, 
and the leaſt Obſervation would have 
informed him, that a Point or Dot 
was neceſſary after ſome of the Letters, 
as thus M.D.CID.LX. The Virtu- 
_ ofo's Eye muſt be as much hurt by the 
vulgar MDCCLX, as it would be by 
the barbarous * 1760. 


Auſpicatiſimo Principe Grenore Tertio 
Regnum jam meunte. 


Auſpicatiſſims, (the .moſt auſpicious) 
| beſides being a moſt egregious An- 
gliciſm, is, at beſt, but a very doubt- 
ful Compliment to his preſent Ma- 
jetty. I have looked into Hahoat's Dic- 
tionary, as it is vulgarly called, though 


the firft, and beſt Impreſſion, properly 
ſtiles it, Vocabularium a Sancto Quercu. 


There I find Auſpicatus, [ab Auſpicium] 
auſpicious, malo ſenſu frequenter uſitat. 
Omen auſpicatum, i. e. Corvor. Cic. 

Auſpicata 


1 
Auſpicata Mulier. PLaut. A bad 
Woman. Now, among the moſt nu- 


merous and moſt illuſtrious Tribe of 


mi, could not the Author have culled 


out ſome choice Epithet of the ſuperla- 


tive Degree, that would not be liable to 
a double Meaning? Surely he might 
have met with pic and chu/ſe in Abun- 
dance, from the Dedications to foreign 
Potentates; ſuch as in thoſe to the 
French King, Cbriſtianiſimo, to the 
Spaniſh, Cat baliciſimo, to his Holineſs 
the Pope, Sacro- Sanctiſimo. But the 
Epithet, that might at once have oc- 
curred to our Author, as moſt ſuitable 
to his preſent Majeſty's Character, (and, 
I am ſure, every one will agree with 
me) is. . . OrriMo. 


To proceed . . . Our Author is fo de- 


firous of ſetting down at length, what 
_ ought to be expreſſed in Figures only, 


(contrary to the known Rules of Inſcrip- 


_ tion-Writing) that here again he muſt 
| ſubſtitute GEORGIO Tertz, inſtead 
of GEORGTO III. as he would needs 


have Limo Die Octobris, in the Room 


E > 
of Die Ofobris XXXI. I aſk him, did 
he ever ſee Tertius or Secundus upon an 
Halfpenny, a Coin the neareſt approach- 
ing to the Copper Medals of the Cæſars? 
No. Even Charles II. who would not 
ſtile himſelf either II. or Secundus, (for 
Fear, I ſuppoſe, of offending the Puri- 
tans) elegantly ſtamped himſelf, on his 
_ earlieſt Coins, Carolus a Carols; and I 
could not have blamed our Author, if, 
inſtead of lengthening out III. to Tertio, 
he had further extended it into Greg 
a F riderico a Georgio @ Georgi. 


Regnum jam meunte. 


It is hoped, that the News-papers, 
Magazines, and other faithful Hiſtories 
of the preſent Times, will convince Po- 
ſterity, that his Majeſty King George the 
Third was, on the laſt Day of October, 
1760, actually in the Kingdom; other- 
Wiſe, from the above Expreſſion, they 
might naturally conclude the contrary, 
ſince regnum jam ineunte can only be 
conſtrued, juſt now coming into the King- 

5 dom; 


( 1 ) 


dam; and ſhould the unfortunate Tertia 


| in the Line above, happen to be defaced 
or worn out, Poſterity will be apt to 


imagine, that the Bridge begun to be 
built at the Time that George the Firſt 
landed on the Enghſh Shore from 
[ Hanover. 


Pontis bujus, in reipublice commodum, 
- Urbiſque majeſtatem. 


Here again my Friend Holyoak muſt 
be called in to inform our Author, that 
the Prepoſition in, with an Accufative 
Caſe following it, generally fignifies 
| againſt, and not for; ſo that the Senſe 
ol this Paſſage might be, that the Bridge 
was (et on Foot, to the Detriment of the 
Publick, and derogatory of the Majefly of 
the City of London. Nor would this 
Interpretation appear ſtrange, conſidering 
the great Diſputes that have ariſen about 
the Form and Conſtruction of its Arches. 
„ But allowing this Sentence to bear a good 
Meaning, it is certainly neceſſary to 
make a flight Tranſpoſition of the 
C2 Words 


4.38 


Words thus 


agree with me, that the Bridge is un- 


doubtedly erected for the Accommodation 


of the City. 
Before I have done with this Paſſage, 


J muſt remark, that every c/affic Eye muſt 


be offended with ſeeing reipublice ſpelt 


at length, and made only one Word of; 
whereas it ought to have been ſplit in 


two, or, at leaſt, contracted to reip. or 


reipubl. or to Rpublice, or ſimply R. P. 
which latter 1s perhaps the moſt ele- 


gant Way of writing it, as it is certainly 
the moſt ancient, and (what muſt fur- 


Capitals. 


Latè tum flagrante bells. 


What muſt Poſterity ſuppoſe from 


this Sentence, (which is put in a Paren- 


theſis, and might indeed be better omit- 
ted) but that the Bridge was built purely 
en Account of the War? And can they 
conceive any other Reaſon, but that it 

was 


* 


In reipublice majeſtatem, 5 
ur isi ue . for every one muſt 


| ther recommend it) conſiſts only of 


( 13 ) 

was merely deſigned for the Conveniency 
only of the Trained-Bands croffing the 
Water? Otherwiſe, what fignifies it, 
whether the Bridge was built in War- 
Time or in Peace? Suppoſe our wor- 
thy Citizens had ſet about it at the Time 
of the laſt dreadful fire by Sr. Magnus 
Church, the — in that Caſe, 
might have run. Lat? tum flagrante 

| | Tent... and this too with ſome Shadow 
| of a Meaning, as it might have been 
ſuppoſed, that the Eſpouſers of Black- 
5 fryars Bridge thereby meant to expreſs 
their ſecret Wiſh, that the Fire might 
| reach as far as its Antagoniſt, the Tem- 
+ tum to do in this Paſſage? Is it placed 
there to ſignify, that the War raged an 

| the laſt Day of OZober particularly, or at 
| the very Inſtant of my 2 


laying the firſt Stone? 


Pontis 


a S. P. Q. L. ſuſcepti. 


Here the Author has for once auk- 
wardly attempted to copy the Uſage of 
the Ancients on their publick Inſcrip- 
tions. Every School-Boy can tell him, 
that S. P. Q. R. ſignifies the whole State 
of Rome, that is, the Senate and the 
People: But let us examine, whether 
S. P. Q. L. comprehends the whole 
City of Landen. Now it is well known, 
that the Commonwealth of Rome was 
made up only of two Bodies, to wit, 
the Senate and the People; wheteas the 
*. is compoſed of, 

. The Lord-Mayor, or Pretor. 


2. The Aldermen, or Aldermanni, 
(there being ne Latin Term equal to 
their Dignity.) e 
3. The Common Council Men, or 
Communis Concilii Fratres. is 


4. The ordinary Freemen, or Li- 
bert:. 


Therefore 


1 
Therefore the above Capitals are not 
ſufficient to denote this extenſive Cor- 
poration, but they ſhould ſtand thus: 


aP.A.C.C.F.L.Q.E. 


i. e. Prætore, Aldermannis, Communas 

Concilii Fratribus, Libertiſq; Londinenſibus. 
And how much more noble do theſe nume- 
rous Capitals look (P. A. C. C. F. L. Q. L.) 
than . of the 
Romans! 

But what are we to underſtand by 
Pontis ſuſcepti? Let us again conſult 
Holyoak, and he will inform us, that 
ſuferpere opus may ſignify, fo undertake 
any Work, but ſuſcipere onus, to undertake, 
or fuſcipere pontem, muſt have a different 
Conſtruction; and Pontis à S. P. Q, L. 
fuſcepti, in this Place, can only be under- 
ſtood, that the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, 
Common Council, and Citizens, took up 
the Bridge on their Shoulders, and carried 
tit clean off. 


Prumum 


( 16 ) 
Primum Lapidem poſuit 


Tromas CuiTTY, Miles, 
Pretor : 
 RoBeRTO Myrxr Architscto. 


The ſuperficial Scholar will 


hardly conceive, that any y Miſtakes can 
poſſibly have been made in this plain 
and ſimple Sentence; but any one, who 


is converſant in the Method of Inſcrip- 


tions, will diſcover many Blunders. 
I am credibly informed, that the firſt 
Plate, on which the Inſcription was en- 
graved, was obliged to be laid aſide, 
on Account of the Engraver, who did not 
underſtand Latin, cutting the Line 
Tho'. Chitty Miles, (as if it was Mr. 
The. Chitty Miles} inſtead of, Thomas 


_ Chitty, Miles, a Knight: And no Wonder, 
that the ignorant Artiſt ſhould commit 


ſuch a Blunder, when the Manuſcript 
had it originally Th. a barbarous Ab- 


breviation of Thomas, and the Word 


Dominus, as Latin for Sir, (i. e. Knight) 
inſtead of Mzles. But does not any one 


ſee, 


ta} 


' fee, that Chitty ſhould have been Chittiue, 


or rather Chitteius, as in the next Line 
Mylne ſhould be Mylneio, Thomas Chitterus, 


Roberto Mylneio? It is, indeed, a Pity, 


that theſe Words will not bear to be con- 
verted into true Latin, like my Friend 


 Holyoak into Sanctus Quercus; or, as the 


Rev. George White ſtiled himſelf Agricola 
Candidus . But, as this cannot be, they 
ought, at leaſt, to have a Latin Termi- 
nation; and every Judge of Antiquity 
will agree with me, that, without this 
Addition, theſe Names will ſound no 
better than Tom Chitty and Bob Mylne. 


Urque apud Poſteras extet Monumentu1 
Voluntatis fue erga Virum. 


Vuoluntatis fue: It is hard to deter- 


mine, whether this means the Bridges 
D Affection, 
This excellent Genius formerly publiſhed a Latin 
News-Paper, and ftiled himſelf by the Name above- 
mentioned. He was, indeed, obliged to have Recourſe 
to the Greek Language, as well as the Latin, on this Oc- 


caſion. Finding out, that George, or rather Gear gur, 


would in Greek Characters be Teapyoc, and then finding out 
(in Screvelius's Lexicon) that this meant Agricola, he very 


happily firſt grecized, thence latinixed, his Pronomen into 


that excellent Appellation. 


41 

Affection, or Thomas Chitty's and Robert 
Mylne's, whoſe Names immediately go 
before; but it is obvious, that in the 
firſt Line the Author has a doub'e 
Meaning, and intends a Compliment to 
one of the City Structures... Ut apud 
Poſteros extet MoNUMENTUM; that the 
MoxnuMENT may fand to Peoſterity. In 
Return for this patriotic Wiſh, I would 
propoſe, that, as ſome have idly con- 
. ceived a Prejudice againſt Elliptic Arches, 
(the moſt ſtrong and beautiful of any) 
tzhis Line ſhould be fixed on the Center 

Arch, with a flight Alteration, 

Arup PosTERos EXTET Pons. 


Nui vigore mgent, animi conſtanti, 
Probitatis & virtutis ſue felict quadam 


contagione. 


The firſt Line might have been this, 
that, or t'other; but, in the Name of 
Latin, what is this fehci quadam conta- 
gione? . By a certain Kind of a Sort of 


probitatis & virtutis ſuc . . . his own Pro- 
bity 


1 

bity and Virtue. Stay . . . I ſhall wear 
out poor Halycab, having uſed him at, 
and ever ſince I left, School... . but no 
Matter. . let me ſee. . . oh. . Contagro, 
f. [a contactus, contangere] Contagion . . . 
Now for his Inſtances. . . Abzſis conta- 
gionem ſpirat. TER. And many others, 
not one of which but gives the Word in 
7 a bad Senſe. But even allowing that 
Contagio may be taken in a good Senſe, 
2ã2kdls it is qualified with the Epithet of 
| felix, the Line, after twiſting and wind- 
ing it which Way you pleaſe, can only 
be underſtood, that Mr. Pitt caught the 
happy Contagion of his own Probity and 

Spirit. But the Author undoubtedly 

intended an Innuendo by this Paſſage, 
| that the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and 
the reſt of the Citizens, were infected 
with the ſame Probity and Spirit. 


Imperium Britannicum 
in Afia, Africa, et America, 
reſtituit, auxit, et ffabilivit. 
From the Order of the Words, and 
from the common Method obſerved in 
D 2 Inſcriptions, 


11 
Inſcriptions, Poſterity will doubtleſs 
conceive, that the Author meant to 
particularize the different Succeſs of our 
Arms in different Parts of the Globe; 
and they will naturally underſtand this 
Paſſage as follows: 


In Afi | In Africa | In America 

reftituit, | auxit, \ flabilroit, 
that is, he reſtored the Bri#iþ Empire 

in Ala, he augmented it in Africa, he 
ſecured it in America. Every body knows, 
that Inſcriptions ſhould be as plain as poſ- 
_ fible, and the leaſt liable to have their 
Senſe miſtaken: I therefore cannot ſup- 
poſe, that our Author ſhould depart from 


this known Rule, but rather imagine, 


in this Line about Alia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, becauſe Europe happens to come in 
the next Sentence, and he was willing 
to have all the four Quarters of the 


| Globe together. I am convinced, that 


our Author would rather have brought 
in all the four Winds, and have written 
it, In Euro, in Borea, in Auſtro, &c. 

Necnon 


that ſome officious would-be-critic foiſted 


( 21 ) 


Ne cnon patriæ antiquum honorem et 


auctoritatem 
Inter Europe gentes inſtauruvit. 


A little Lad, a Relation of mine, 
who is in the third Form at Weftmmſter 
School, happened to call upon me, juſt 
as I had finiſhed my laſt Remark. I ſet 
him to conſtrue this Paſſage. He be- . 
gan... Nec non, alſo... inſlauravit, he, he, 
he, [reſtored, Child l] reſtored.. | 


 bonorem, the ancient Honour . . er auc- 


 toritatem, and the Authority. Good 
Boy! wonderful II... patrie . . . [Welli] 
of their Countries. . . heir Countries, 
_ Child?]... . Yes, Uncle, inter Europe 
gentes, among the Nations of Europe. 
Upon my Word, the Boy ſet the Paſſage 
in a different Light to what perhaps I 
ſhould have ſeen it in; and Poſterity muſt 
conſider our great Patriot as the Patriot 
of all Countries, Foes or Friends, when 
they underſtand, from this Sentence, 
(as it cannot be well conſtrued other- 
wiſe) that he reflored the ancient Honour 
and 


3 
and Authority [not only of his own, but] 
of each their ſeveral reſpective Countries 
to all the Nations of Europe. Had, in- 
deed, the little Word ſue here happened 


to have ſlipt in. . . patriæ ſuæ antiquum 
bonorem & . &c. it would 


have given the Sentence that Meaning 


which the Author doubtleſs intended it 
ſhould convey. 


Cives Londinenſes, uno conſenſu, 
buic Ponti inſcribi voluerunt nomen 
 GULIELMI PITT. 
It cannot be ſufficiently lamented, 
that the Inſcription throughout is ſo 


entirely devoid of the genuine Marks of 


juſt and claſſical Compoſition. I have 
pointed out the egregious Ignorance of 
the Author, in this Kind of Writing, 
in his very firſt Line, in veſtibule, as it 
were; and he has ſhewn no leſs Igno- 
rance in the Concluſion. Cives Londi- 
nenſes . . . What a Pity tis, that he had 
not made Uſe of that magnificent Range 


of Capitals, P. A. C. C. F. L. Q. L. as 


before recommended! but how ſhocking 


is it, that the Ignorant has not had 
Reading 
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Reading enough to know, that the 
Letters C. L. (nothing more than C. L.) 
were more full, more expreſſive, or more 
intelligible, and more inſcriptive by them- 
ſelves, than with the uſeleſs Addition of 
ves ondinenſes! 

The common Reader will hardly 
imagine, that I ſhould be able to ſpy 
out any Miſtake in the laſt Line, Gulielmi 
Pitt; but I hope to prove, to the Satis- 
faction of every Body, at leaſt of every 

Antiquary, that the Author is wrong in 
both the Chriſtian and Sirname of this 
Gentleman. Firſt then, it is well 
known, that the Word Gulielmi was 
never uſed in Inſcriptions, except upon 
the barbarous modern Medals, or Coins, 
of King Wilkam the Third. I wonder 

the Author did not write it, W:ilkams, 
Which is certainly as good Latin for 
Wilkam, as this ſtrange Gulielmi; at leaſt, 


he might have barbaro-l/atinized it into 
Wilhelmi, or (as the chaſte Roman Al- 
phabet abhorred a VV or W) called it 
Vilbelmi. But, if it muſt be ſomething 
like Gulielmi, is it not notorious, that 

oj : it 
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it ſhould be ſpelt Guilehni and not 
Guliehm:, as it is vulgarly and ignorantly 
written? 
But to come to the Name Pitt. 

O what a glorious Opportunity was here 
let ſlip of naturalizing an Engliſʒß Name 
Into the Latin Tongue, by a Latinization 
of it... . Pitt! Pitt! a Low Enghſb 
Word! Sink, Ditch, Bog, Quagmire, 
would ſound equally noble. But if, 
inſtead of this, it had been written Foſſa, 

how grandly would that have ſounded! 
And, ſurely, every Admirer of antique 
Learning will agree with me, that Fofa/ 
Guileſm: Fofſe! . . would have made the 
illuſtrious Name of the Foffas adored and 
remembered to all Poſterity. 

As to. the Objection, which will poſ- 

ſibly be rated, that Poſterity may per- 

haps apprehend the Word Foſſe to mean 
Ditch inſtead of Pitt, that can have no 
Force at all, as they will eaſily find, 
that though Will Pitt was at the Head 
of the Miniſtry at this preſent Time, 
there was no ſuch Perſon joined with 
him in the Adminiſtration, as Will 

7 Dich. 


Ditch. It is true, indeed, that the City 
formerly joined tuo Names together in 
the Preſentation of their Freedom and 
Gold Boxes: It might therefore be a 
Matter of ſome Wonder, that they did 
not think fit to couple them on the pre- 
ſent Occafion, and at the ſame Time 
that they immortalized Guilelmus Fefſa, 
they did not pay the fame Honours to 
Henricus Bilſonus Crus. 

And now I have touched upon the 
Subject of converting Enghſbh Proper 
Names into Latin, I ſhall beg Leave to 
enlarge upon it a little further, and to 
ſhew its peculiar Elegance and Propriety. 
We cannot but be ſenſible, that moſt of 
our Enghſh Names, which have any 
Meaning at all, are borrowed from the 
loweſt, and ſometimes the moſt ridi- 
culous, as well as offenſive Objects. 
Thus, for Inſtance, what can be more 
ſhocking to a delicate Ear, than Mangey, 
Rag, Belcher, Gorge, Grub, Trollep, 
Nanny, Huſſey, &c, &c. &c. Not to 
mention ſome others that border very 
nearly on Indecency. Many, again, 
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take their Appellation from the loweſt 
Tradeſmen and Mechanics; ſuch as 
Smith, Maſon, Gardener, Packer, Dyer, 
Turner, Taylor, Cook, Cooper, Carter, 
Draper, Glover, Butcher, Plumber, 
Painter, Carpenter, &. Almoſt all 
Kinds of Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes, are 
alſo to be found among us; as Buck, 
Stag, Hart, Hind, Fox, Hare, Bull, 
Bullock, Lamb;---Duck, Drake, Goſling, 
Crow, Haul, Kite, Heron, Crane, Par- 
rot, Partridge, Cock, Woodcock ;---Sprat, 
Herring, Crab, Whiting, Salmon, &c. 
The four Quarters of the Wind, Eaff, 
Weſt, North, and South, are alſo fre- 
quently uſed as Sirnames; and almoſt all 
the Colours of the Rainbow are appro- 
priated to the ſame Purpoſes; as Green, 
Scarlet 7 Gr ey, Brown, Black, Blackall, 
Blackmore, White, Whitehead, Redhead, 
 &c. Even the different Parts of our 
Habitations furniſh us with no incon- 
ſiderable Number of Names: We have 
Houſe, Garden, Court, Wall, Hall, 
Kitchen, Garret, Stair, Chambers, Wood, 

Stone, Lack, Key, Street, Lane, &c. 
3 | We 
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We have alſo Fields, Meadows, Hills, 
Rivers, Lakes, Ponds, Pools, Dykes, Hedges, 
&c. in Abundance. Some Parts of the 
Body likewiſe ſerve for the ſame End; as 


Head, Scull, Leg, Foot, Trotter, &c. 


But why need I dwell any longer on this 
Subject? There are Rich and Poor, 
Sharp and Blunt, Young and E/d, Long 
and Short, Small and Great, Walker and 
Rider, Swift, Haſtings, and On-flow , 
with a Variety of other Names taken 
from the moſt common Actions of c our 
Lives. | 
Let us then ſuppoſe, that theſe Names, 
or the moſt vulgar and diſagreeable of 

them, were to be changed into Latin: 
It would perhaps be objected, that the 
Words in either Language would ſtill 
bear the ſame Import; yet it muſt be 
allowed, that the Sound being altered, 
the Ear is not ſo immediately ſhocked, 
pr the Mind fo directly ſtruck with the 
Vulgarneſs or Indelicacy of their Mean- 
ing. For Inſtance, though the Name 
Belcher ſhould of Right belong to nobody 
buta Dutchman, the Latin Word Erufator 
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greatly alleviates the Filthineſs of its 
Meaning by the Magnificence of its 
Sound: At leaft, it would not be infe- 
rior to the Title of that Emperor, who 
laid a Tax on a certain natural Evacu- 
ation, and was thence, by his Flatterers, 
ſtiled Urinator. Beſides, there are a 
great many Exgliſo Names, that nearly 
reſemble thoſe of the moſt illuſtrious 
Families and Offices in old Rome: Thus 
the Smiths, by a very fair Alluſion, 
might be ſtiled FABRICII, the Gardeners 
Hor TENs11, the Taylors SARTOR11, 
the Drapers, TocaTi, the Maſons 
Z#v1L es, Sc. Sc. Sc. $0, in other 
Inſtances, Long would be readily con- 
verted into Loxcixus, as Short would 
be Cukrius, Great or Greathead might 
de called Maximus, or CariTo Max- 
Ius; Young (eſpecially the Reverend 
Satiriſt of that Name) would not be 
improperly ſtiled IuvENALIS, as Ed or 
Oldham might fairly make SENECA: 
on or Haſtings is FesTINUs, and 

On-flow directly anfwers to LENTULus. 
So alſo mong the Colours, I bite may 


be 
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be either ALBius or CANDIDUS, ag 
| Black or Blackall may at once aſſume the 
_ Title of the Emperor NIGER: And pray 
what is Fuscus, to whom Horace ad- 
dreſſes one of his Odes, but downright 
Brown? Suppoſe, therefore, a Gentle- 
man of the Name of Wenman or Warton, 
would he not be proud to be called after 
CictRo, who received that Name on 
Account of a Wen or Wart growing on 
one Side of his Face? And the [tahan 
Muſfician, whom the Courteſy of the 
Galleries have, in a Manner, naturalized 
by the Appellation of Ne, would, I 
believe, very readily exchange it for that 
of the Poet NAso; whom we may con- 
clude to have been fo called for the 
very ſame Reaſon, if we conſider his 
ſuppoſed Intimacy with a certain Lady 
of the firſt Faſhion in his Time. 

But the Utility of this Proceeding is 
— Mill further evident from the Practice of 
other Nations in Affairs of this Kind. 
The French, perhaps conſcious of the 
Lightneſs and Futility of their own 
Language, ** make Uſe of this 

Manner 
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Manner of Writing on their public 
Monuments; and their famous Academy 
of Inſcriptions, &c. was eſtabliſhed for 
ſcarce any other Purpoſe, than to find 
out proper Latin Words for the Names 
of thoſe illuſtrious Perſonages, who are, 
by theſe Means, to be immortalized. 
Thus, on a Medal ftruck in Memory of 
their famous Poet Racine, that Word 
ſignifying a Noot, they have called him 
Radix; on another, in Honour of the 


two Corneilles, Father and Son, they have 
been contented, by a flight Mutation, 


to ſtile them Carnelii Pat. et Fil. i. e. 
Pater et Filius; but, I am informed, 


Son of the latter, on which is to be 
inſcribed the claſſical Name of Corne- 


Ius Nepos. .. Nepos, in their Lan- 
guage, 6gnifying the Petit-Fils or 


The Dutch (who have always pre= 
| ſerved a true Taſte for Compoſitions of 


this Kind, as well as for the fineſt 


Branch of Criticiſm, that of emending 
Letters) are very accurate in the Tranſ- 
lations 


they are preparing another alſc for the 


tinity. . Ommum Gatherum. 
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lations of their excellent Dutch Names 
into Latin. One Inſtance may ſuffice 
for all. In the Church of Rotterdam, 


on the Monument of that famous Burgo- 


Maſter, (the firſt Projector of Stock- 
Broking) WPynheer Uan Yugger Pugger- 
Piggledy Yiggledy-Yelter Skelter, he is 
_— ſtiled, in the moſt 2 La- 


H wins then theſe great Examples 


before our Eyes, what ſhould hinder 


this Nation, which, though flow at In- 
vention, is ever ready at Improvement, 


from making itſelf equally remarkable 


for its Taſte in ſimilar Undertakings. 


A noble Opportunity offers itſelf in the 
public Monument ſhortly to be erected; 
and, if the Inſcription concerning a City 


Bridge muſt be in Latin, the Inſcription 


on this Monument will undoubtedly be 


in the ſame Language: At leaſt it ought 
to be fo, if for no other Reaſon, than 
that the Name of Wolf will Wann 


latinized into Lupus. 

But to return from this Digreſſion. 

As I have found ſo much Fault with | 
the 


Re 
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the preſent Form of the City Inſcription; 


J may be aſked, perhaps, what other 


would I:fubſtitute in its ſtead? To this 
F anſwer : . . . If we would conſult Ele- 
gance, Clearneſs, Strength, and Bre- 
vity of Expreſſion, if we would follow 
the uſual Practice in theſe Caſes, it 
ſhould certainly run ſomewhat in the 


followin £ Manner. 


| NON. VIIL. MENS: 
A. U. C. MM.C.LXX.IX: 
T. CHITTEIO PR. 
PONT. 
Af. A. C. C. F. L. Q. L. CONSTR. 
LAP. P. P. 


Wat can be more plain and intelli- 


rr What can look nobler 


ſignificant than this? An 


Antiquarian "could hang over it with 
Rapture for Hours, nay Years together, 
and find out the Beauty of every ſingle 
Capital. But, as the Author of the 
prolix and wordy City Inſcription will 
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